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DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY D. E. pe LARA. 
(NINTH ARTICLE CONCLUDED.) 


Tue contrast is striking. On one side, universal education, thorough, 
judicious, national, and compulsory. On the other, “an education suf- 
ficient to make smart money-getting men and women of the world.” 

Baron Altenstein, Prussian minister of public instruction, the origi- 
nator of the Prussian national system (in 1819), in his circular of 4th 
August, 1826, says: “ As regards religious instruction, let teachers not 
forget that it is of the highest importance to the state, that in the public 
schools youth beso instructed as to unite enlightened views with pure 
religion.* This was most bitterly censured; and such was the case 
at an earlier period. So far back as 1798, Frederick William IIL, in his 
decree dated 12th January of that year, says: “ Common sense, intel- 
ligence, and philosophy are to be absolutely inseparable companions 
of religious teaching. It will thus find entranceinto the heart sponta- 
neously, and will not need any force or coercion on the part of those 
who assume the right to impose their dogmas upon future centuries, 
and dictate the law according to which posterity shall think.” f 

Again: “ Not only is our entire mental eulture intimately allied 





* Die Religionslehrer follen nidjt vergeffen, wieviel dem Staate daran liegt, daf die in 
dent Hffentlidjen Schule gebildete Jugend einen anfgelldrten Glauben befiten und von religi- 
diem Gefiihle erfiillt fei.’ (Von Altenstein’s Circular of 9th August, 1826.) 


+,, Bernunft und Philofophie miiffen ihre ungertrenulid)ften Gefahrten fein ; dann wird fie 
durd) fich jelbft befteher, ohne die Auctoritit dever zu bediirfen, die es fic) anmafen wollen, ihre 
Lehriive Liinftiqen Sahrhunderten anfudringen, und e8 NadLommen voridjreiben wollen, 
wie fie 3 jeder Zeit denfen follen. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by RapHaEt D’C. Lewin, in 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
Vout. IV.—24 
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with that of classic antiquity, but the spirit of earnestness that per- 
meated the classic writers of Rome and Greece; the surprising, the 
admirable naturalness and purity of style, coupled with the laudable 
objects of their writings ; and even the great distance from which they 
speak to us, together with the labor required to transplant ourselves 
in that world so long since passed away—all this is especially calcu- 
lated to shield youth against those wanderings of the mindinto which a 
young man may be so easily led by the vividness of his fancy, the sus- 
ceptibility of youth, or the tastes and habits of the times in which 
he lives. : 

“ The classic studies contain the sacred traditions of the spiritual, 
the intellectual, the social, and moral lite of men. To attack these 
studies, to banish them from our higher educational institutions, to 
limit, cireumscribe, or mutilate them is an act of barbarism and 
of treason against humanity.” Thus speak the German defenders 
of those noble monuments of the human intellect, those models of 
purity of style and taste, the classical writers of Greece and Rome. 

“ The study of the classics ought to be banished from the institutions 
of learning because they are heathenish ; and—the writings of the 
fathers substituted.”* So says the Pope. 

Then as now the outcry was raised, “ too much reading ;” “ too much 
intellectual pride ;” “too much of new-fangled science ;” “too much pa- 
ganism and too little faith.” In short, at all times and everywhere, a sys- 
tem of education, cherished inGermany by every parent, every patriot ; 
admired and lauded by a Cousin in France, a Brougham in England; 
appreciated by every one friendly to the spread of knowledge and en- 
lightenment, every lover of truth, is condemned—it must be admitted, 
consistently and from a sense of religious duty—by the Catholic 
Church. 

The Catholic press affects to see in the national system of 
education a tendency toward the downfall of the Republic, which 
by the Catholic pulpit is threatened with “ruination” and “ damna- 
tion.” The non-Catholic press and pulpit hold out hopes of perma- 
nent greatness and happiness, and the preservation of political and re- 
ligious liberty, under the present system. “ Ihave an ardent faith,” said 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows, “I am willing to rest my hopes on the education 
of the mass of American youth.” He would never despair of the Re- 
public so long as our two hundred and fifty colleges were educating 





*So at least we are informed by the Catholic press which adopts this view. 
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American youth to a just appreciation of the great value of liberty— 
a sentiment which every intelligent mind, every patriot indorses.* 

The necessity for universal and even compulsory education, so 
highly: appreciated by the people as well as the government in 
Prussia, begins to be felt and acknowledged in this country. 

“ Whether the children to be educated are ours or our neighbors’, 
they are destined to become citizens, and either to be a hindrance or 
help to the common welfare and good order of the state. . . . But if 
the schools are established, and provision is made for the education 
of all children of a suitable age, shall these children or their parents 
be lett at liberty to neglect the object of these provisions, and is it a 
matter of indifference whether they avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered them? Every one can see that in this way the aim of 
the State may be virtually defeated, and the expenditure for education 
may fail of its object. How shall that failure be prevented, and if it 
can be prevented only by making education compulsory, shall this 
be an objection valid against appeal to legal authority ? 

“Tt seems to us that when the case is fairly stated, public sentiment 
will be found to preponderate strongly in favor of compulsory edu- 
cation. Dr. Northrop, in his ‘Education Abroad’ frankly says: 
‘My former objections to compulsory education were fully removed 
by observations recently made in Europe. After the fullest inquiry 
in Prussia, especially among laborers of all sorts, I nowhere heard a 
lisp of objection to this law. The masses everywhere favor it. They 
say education is a necessity for all. They realize that the school is 
their privilege. They prize it and are proud of it. Attendance is 








* From the 7th to the 11th century, books were so scarce, that often in a whole city 
not a single book could be found, and that the libraries, though not of all, but of 
many and even very wealthy convents consisted of a single missal. A countess of 
Anjou paid for a copy of Bishop Haimon’s Homilies two hundred sheep, five quarters 
of wheat, and equal quantities of oats and barley. And even so late as 1471, Louis XL., 
in order to obtain the loan of the medical works of Rasis, written in Arabia, had to de- 
posit as security a large number of golden plates ; and in addition to this, a nobleman 
had to remain security, and mortgage to the medical faculty of Paris the whole of 
his real and personal estate. It is true, before the invention of printing there could not 
be many books, but many of the MSS. of the ancient classic and Arabian writers that 
had survived the general destruction were effaced from the parchments to make room 
for monkish fables and absurdities, and even this rubbish did not circulate. Of all 
the blessings bestowed upon mankind by art, those derived from the invention of pa- 
per and printing are the most valuable. 


The world was sunk in darkness—all was night, 
God spoke, ‘‘ Let printing be,” and all was light. 
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voluntary in fact. The law .. . is only the legal expression of the 
public will”... . 

_ “The State may rightfully insist, that the advantages, which all 
are taxed to secure, shall not be offered in vain, and if there are 
those, so indifferent to the welfare of their own state, or the intel- 
lectual development of their own children, as to deny the latter the 
means of education offered them, the law may step in and prevent 
their folly or correct their mistake, which is of the nature of a 
crime..... -_ 

_ New Hampshire has passed a “ compulsory education ” law, which 
requires that every parent or guardian shall send his child or ward 
to school at least twelve weeks in the year; six of which must be 
continuous, under penalty of a fine of ten or twenty dollars. Michigan 
also has passed a somewhat similar law. The Republicans of Cali- 
fornia have made the following a plank in their platform: “The 
safety and perpetuity of Republican institutions depend mainly upon 
popular education and intelligence. We therefore approve and 
recommend a common-school system that shall not only extend its 
benefits to all, but which shall be compulsory upon all; and we are 
inflexibly opposed to any application of the public moneys with any 
reference to the distinctions in religious creeds.” Probably a similar 
law has been enacted in other States or will be so erelong. 

The want and value of universal and even compulsory education 
are felt and acknowledged everywhere. That want has already been 
acted upon in countries where it had to struggle hard, ever opposed 
and even oppressed. In Italy, a vigorous free-school system has been 
introduced in defiance of open opposition, intrigues, and anathemas. 
In Rome itself, beneath the shadow of the Vatican, education is open 
to all. Spain is slowly imitating Italy. It is scarcely three years 
since fifteen hundred school-masters, the most valuable and progressive 
portion of the Austrian population, met in an assembly at Vienna 
and demanded from the government the perfect freedom of the 
public schools; their request was granted, there too in spite of the 
most powerful opposition against the rising intelligence of the 
people. 

The objection against compulsory education arises in a great 
measure trom misconception on the one hand, from misrepresentation 
-on the other. The term compulsion is not to be applied so much to 
the parent as to the child, and such for its own good. Compulsion 











*‘s Evangelist” of March 12th, 1874, article headed ‘‘ Computsory Epucation.” 
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is in reality protection; if it be compulsion of the parent, it is the com- 
pulsion to respect the right of the child to be educated, the right of 
society to protect itself against the evils arising from ignorance. 

| By way of compromise it has been suggested by even some of the 
| advocates of compulsory education that all the children should not 
be obliged to attend the public schools; but that the public schools 
' be made so good, that parents shall use them in preference. “ If,” 
say they, “the parent prefers to have his child educated in schools 
established in opposition to the public schools, let him do so. All 
the state has a right to claim is that the children be educated.” But 





, so long as powerful influences are at work to excite hatred and fear 
; of the public schools, you will not be able to convince parents of the 
" superiority of the public-school system. Such a plan would not only 
‘ destroy them, but perhaps leave the road open to a system of educa- 
: tion pernicious to the state. “In a few years,” says a writer in one 
i of the periodical publications, “the system of general education 
_ would sink into decay, and wholly fail to supply the basis of intelli- 
. gence and virtue upon which all free government must rest.” It is 
not enough that the child be educated, but it is absolutely necessary 
: to the safety of the community, of the state, of the Republic and its 
institutions, that he be properly educated. Prudence and precautions 
. are integral parts of wisdom. As to the threatened decay of the : 
. Republic, if at any time indication of such decay should exhibit 
d itself, it will most assuredly not have been brought about by any system 
* of non-Catholic education; and moreover any such decay, any 
" “ downward tendency of this great Republic of the West,” will most 
1 assuredly not be arrested by exclusively Catholic education. 
7 Here are two republics, next-door neighbors ; these United States 
‘ and Mexico: compare the two, morally, socially, and intellectually. 
- Compare the United States with any of the South American Repub- 
a lics. Compare different parts of certain countries, which it is not 
“ necessary to specify, with each other; compare any community with 
= a purely secular education, with any other country or community 
under the influence of exclusively Catholic education. Compare the 
™" upward career of Great Britain, the Hariseatic cities, Denmark, | 
- Sweden, Prussia, etc., with the downward career of Italy, Spain, ! 
in Portugal; the Spanish and Portuguese colonies of former times with 1 
nies the British, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch colonies; compare, in short, 


—- Geneva with Rome. Holland with a non-Catholic education raised a 
garden out of a marsh ; Spain with Catholic education changed an 
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earthly paradise into a wilderness. The Dutch built eighteen flour- 
ishing cities on spots that had been stagnant pools, cities inhabited by 
an industrious, thriving, wealthy, enlightened, peaceable population ; 
the Spaniards annihilated twelve hundred happy villages, and 
massacred, enslaved, or drove into exile one-fourth, and that the 
most useful as well as most enlightened part of their population. In 
the former country, art, science, literature, commerce, flourished and 
have continued to flourish ; in the latter, all these became extinct, 
and even truth was banished ; whilst now, of a population of 15,- 
673,070* souls, 11,837,301, or nearly seventy per cent., are unable to 
read or write ; and what is the condition of that—after Ireland—the 
“ most Catholic” country in the world? What has its condition 
been for centuries ? 

With the facts brought within the knowledge of the reader—sup- 
ported by the evidence placed before himn—namely, that— 

Firstly : The practical advocates of exclusively separate Catholic 
education, with all the advantages at their command of exclusive and 
absolute control over the minds of the community, invested with 
equally absolute control over the education of youth, have during the 
long period of eighteen centuries been unable to bring about a con- 
dition of society better than it exists where such influence is ignored ; 
or even to mitigate vice, crime, and immor ality or to check the progress 
of ignorance ; 

Secondly: So far from ever having been able to attain even these 
objects, the condition of society everywhere, whilst under the influence 
of exclusively Catholic education, has at all times been worse in every 
respect. It may well be asked whether any improvement, social, moral, 
or intellectual, can with any show of reason be anticipated either from 
the introduction of Catholic indoctrination into the public schools of 
the country, or by the establishment of separate schools for the edu- 
cation of Catholic youth, or the deprotestantization of the children 
of Protestant parents; whether or not maintained at the ex- 
pense of the State, that is, in reality, of the community at large— 
whether either of these measures would be the means to prevent men 
from “ degenerating into brute beasts,” which we are told will be ef- 
fected by the public schools; whether either of these measures is cal- 
culated to prevent the “ downfall” and “ruination” of this free and 
glorious Republic of the West—this Republic, which in a wy dies 











* According to official returns, In this number of upward of fifteen and a half 
millions are included the respective populations of the Spanish dependencies. 
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measure is indebted for its freedom and greatness to its efforts in pro- 
moting education and the spread of knowledge throughout the land, 
and on the permanence of the system of popular education, as at present 
constituted, the permanence of its freedom and greatness so much 
depends; whether it is not much rather the duty of the state to make 
education compulsory, and such in the public schools—whether, so 
far from granting any donation or subsidy to any sectarian school, it 
should not be disallowed ¢ 

With the measures suggested, there is no cause of apprehension that 
the rising generation, when grown to man’s or woman’s estate, will be- 
come “ the scourge of the community,” much less “ draw the matri- 
cidal knife across their country’s throat,” as they do andever have done 
in all Catholic countries; and though they may not become the “ glory 
of the Church,” they will prevent the social, moral, and intellectual con- 
dition of the country to sink to the level of that of Spain, the South 
American republics, of the barbarous ages of the past, or even to that 
of Rome as it was up to the accession to the throne of the present 
king of Italy. 

The struggle is in reality one for supremacy—supremacy in 
Church ; supremacy in state; supremacy of one foreign nationality 
over all other nationalities living at present peaceably together under 
the protection of American hospitality. The struggle is avowedly 
such. “ Here,” says the Rev. Father Lake, “here is the battle-field 
of the Catholic Church. . . . This question of the Catholic instruction 
of children will decide her destiny here. . . . If we failin thisstruggle— 
and let us not disguise the fact—it requires no prophet to tell us, that 
the Catholic Church in this country will perish.” It is a struggle 
for clerical absolutism,* a danger of which enlightened though sincere 
American Catholics are fully sensible ; and against which Mr. Jackson, 
whose words I have quoted elsewhere, fairly warns his countrymen of 
all denominations. No clergy should be invested “ with power above 
the law of the land. The Legislature,” says the honorable member, 
“ left free to have the public schools under the direction of any clergy, 
would be compelled to trust the indirect control of schoolfunds to a 
clergy that it (perhaps not even the laity themselves) could not control ; 
or take the far more dangerous alternative of establishing such clergy 
as ofticers of State... . Wo freedom of conscience nor exception 


from intolerance were ever safely trusted otherwise than to constitu. 
tional restriction.” 





* Vide the recent opposition to free schools in Peru. 
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The present is the concluding article on the subject treated in the 
preceding papers. In these papers I have endeavored to show that 
the charges of immorality, irreligion, and corruption, of the prevalence 
of crime and vice made by the Catholic press against non-Catholic 
society, as the result of non-Catholic teaching and of the national 
system of education, are unfounded; for I have shown that the evils 
that inflict society in non-Catholic educated communities are not 
greater, to say the least of it, than they are in Catholic educated com- 
munities ; but that, on the contrary, these evils exist in an eminently 
higher degree, are much more widely spread and more deeply rooted 
in Catholic educated communities throughout the world ; in fact, that 
their intensity is in direct ratio to the intensity of Catholic education, 
and that therefore the claims for separate Catholic schools being entirely 
without foundation, the entire doctrine or substitution of a Catholic 
system of education is not calculated to remove any of the social evils, 
and ought therefore not to be sanctioned. In support of this view I ap- 
pealed to facts and even admissions of facts. These papers have been 
written solely with a view to education and from a social standpoint. 
Nor would they ever have seen the light but for the assertion made by 
the Catholic press, that without an exclusively Catholic education there 
‘ean be neither virtue, honor, domestic satety, nor protection. I wished 
to expose this fallacy. I have done so; and more than that, I have 
proved the contrary. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF INSPIRATION. 


One of the greatest teachers in Israel was once publicly asked, why 
it was that a woman, Deborah, was elected a prophetess and a judge 
in Israel, in preference to the high-priest Eleazar. The Rabbi thus 
answered the assembled disciples: “I solemnly declare unto you, 
before heaven and earth, that all human creatures, without distinction, 
Jew or Gentile, man or woman, free or slave, may receive the inspi- 
rations of the Divine Spirit, if they render themselves worthy of it.”— 


Yalkut, Josh. 
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BY GRACE AGUILAR. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


LEonTEs.-—These sessions, to our great grief, we pronounce 
Even pushes ’gainst our heart. 
Let us be cleared 
Of being tyrannous, since we openly 
Proceed in justice—which shall have due course, 
Even to the guilt, or the purgation. 
Produce the prisoner! SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue day of trial dawned, bright, sunny, cloudless, as was usual in 
beautiful Spain—a joyous elasticity was in the atmosphere, a bril- 
liance in the heavens, which thence reflected on the earth, so painfully 
contrasted with misery and death, that tue bright sky seemed to 
strike a double chill on the hearts of those most deeply interested. 

Never had the solemn proceedings of justice created so great an 
excitement ; not only in Segovia itself, but the towns and villages, 
many miles around, sent eager citizens and rustic countrymen to 
learn the issue, and report it speedily to those compelled to stay at 
home. The universal mourning for Morales was one cause of the 
popular excitement; and the supposition of the young foreigner 
being his murderer another. 

The hall of the castle was crowded at a very early hour, Isabella 
having signified not only permission, but her wish that as many of her 
citizen subjects as space would adiit should be present, to witness 
the faithful course of justice. Nearest to the seat destined for the 
kiny, at the upper end of the hall, were ranged several fathers from 
an adjoining convent of Franciscans, by whom a speciai service 
had been impressively performed that morning in the cathedral, in 
which all who had been summoned to preside at the trial had solemnly 
joined. 

The monks of St. Francis were celebrated alike for their sterling 
piety, great learning, and general benevolence. Their fault, if such 
it could be termed in a holy Catholic community, was their rigid 
exclusiveness regarding religion; their uncompromising and strict 
love for, and adherence to, their own creed; and stern abhorrence 
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toward, and violent persecution of, all who in the slightest degree 
departed from it, or failed to pay it the respect and obedience which 
they believed it demanded. At their head was their sub-prior, a 
character whose influence on the after-position of Spain was so great, 
that we may not pass it by, without more notice than our tale itself 
perhaps would demand. To the world, as to his brethren and supe- 
riors, in the monastery, a stern unbending spirit, a rigid austerity, 
and unchanging severity of mental and physical discipline, character- 
ized his whole bearing and daily conduct. Yet his severity proceeded 
not from the superstition and bigotry of a weak mind or misanthropic 
feeling. Though his whole time and thoughts appeared devoted to 
the interest of his monastery, and thence to relieving and guiding 
the poor, and curbing and decreasing the intemperate follies and 
licentious conduct of the laymen, in its immediate neighborhood ; yet 
his extraordinary knowledge, not merely of human nature, but of the 
world at large—his profound and extensive genius which, in after- 
years, was displayed in the prosecution of such vast schemes for 
Spain’s advancement, that they riveted the attention of all Europe 
upon him—naturally won him the respect and consideration of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, whose acute penetration easily traced the 
natural man, even through the thick veil of monkish austerity. They 
cherished and honored him, little thinking that, had it not been for 
him, Spain would have sunk, at their death, into the same abyss of 
anarchy and misery from which their vigorous measures had so lately 
roused and, as they hoped, so effectually guarded her. 

When Torquemada, Isabella’s confessor, was absent from court, 
which not unfrequently happened—for his capacious mind was never 
at peace unless actively employed—Father Francis, though but the 
sub-prior of a Franciscan monastery, always took his place, and 
frequently were both sovereigns guided by his privately asked and 
frankly given opinions, not only on secular affairs, but on matters of 
state, and even of war. With such a character for his sub-prior, the 
lordly abbot of the Franciscans was indeed but a nominal dignitary, 
quite contented to enjoy all the indulgences and corporeal luxuries, 
permitted, or perhaps winked at, from his superior rank, and leaving 
to Father Francis every active duty; gladly, therefore, he deputed 
on him the office of heading the monks that day summoned to attend 
King Ferdinand. 

Not any sign of the benevolence and goodness—in reality the 
characteristics of this extraordinary man—was visible on his coun- 
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tenance as he sat. The very boldest and haughtiest of the aristocracy, 
involuntarily perhaps, yet irresistibly, acknowledged his superiority. 
Reverence and awe were the emotions first excited toward his person : 
but already was that reverence largely mingled with the love which 
some three years afterward gave him such powerful influence over the 
whole sovereignty of Spain. Next to the holy fathers, and ranged 
according to rank and seniority, were the nobles who had been selected 
to attend, the greater number of whom were Castilians, as countrymen 
of the deceased. Next to them were the Santa Hermandad, or 
Brethren of the Associated Cities, without whose presence and aid, 
no forms of justice, even though ruled and guided by-royalty itself, 
were considered valid or complete. A semicircle was thus formed, 
the centre of which was the king’s seat; and opposite to him, in the 
hollow as it were of the crescent, a space left for the prisoner, ac- 
cusers, and witnesses. Soldiers lined the hall; a treble guard being 
drawn up at the base of the semicircle, and extending in a wide line 
right and left, behind the spot destined for the prisoner. There was 
still a large space left, and this was so thronged with citizens, that it 
presented the appearance of a dense mass of human heads, every 
face turned in one direction, and expressive in various ways of but one 
excitement, one emotion. 

There was not a smile on either of the stern countenances within 
the hall. As the shock and horror of Don Ferdinand’s fate in some 
measure subsided, not only the nobles, but the soldiers themselves, 
began to recall the supposed murderer in the many fields ot honorable 
warfare, the many positions of mighty and chivalric bearing in which 
they had hitherto seen the young Englishman play so distinguished a 
part; and doubts began to arise as to the possibility of so great a change 
and in so short a time. To meet even a supposed enemy in fair field, 
and with an equality of weapons, was the custom of the day; such, 
therefore, between Stanley and Morales, might have excited marvel as 
to the cause, but not as to theact. But murder! it was so wholly incom- 
patible with even the very lowest principles of chivalry (except when 
the unfortunate victim was of too lowa rank to be removed by any 
other means), that when they recalled the gallantry, the frankness of 
speech and deed, the careless buoyancy, the quickly subdued passion, 
and easily accorded forgiveness of injury, which had ever before 
characterized young Stanley, they couid not believe his guilt: but 
then came the recollection of the startling proofs against him, and 
such belief was almost involuntarily suspended. There was not a. 
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movement in that immense concourse of human beings, not a word 
spoken cne to the other, not a murmur even of impatience for the ap- 
pearance of the king. All was so still, so mute, that, had it not been 
for the varied play of countenances, any stranger suddenly placed 
within the circle might have imagined himself in an assemblage of 
statues. 

Precisely at noon, the folding-doors at the upper end of the hall 
were thrown widely but noiselessly back, and King Ferdinand, at- 
tended by a few pages and gentlemen, slowly entered, and taking his 
seat, gazed a full minute inquiringly and penetratingly around 
him, and then resting his head on his hand, remained plunged in ear- 
nest meditation some moments before he spoke. 

It was a strange sight—the noiseless yet universal rising of the 
assemblage in honor to their sovereign, changing their position as by 
one simultaneous movement. Many an eye turned toward him to 
read on his countenance the prisoner’s doom ; but its calm, almost stern 
‘ expression baffled the most penetrating gaze. Some minutes passed 
ere Ferdinand, rousing himself from his abstraction, waved his hand, 
and every seat was instantaneously resumed, and so profound was the 
silence, that every syllable the monarch spoke, though his voice was 
not raised one note above his usual pitch, was heard by every member 
of those immense crowds as individually addressing each. 

“ My Lords and holy Fathers, and ye Associated Brethren,” he said 
“ the cause of your present assemblage needs no repetition. Had the 
murdered and the supposed murderer been other than they are, 
we should have left the course of justice in the hands of those 
appointed to administer it, and interfered not ourselves save to confirm, 
or annul the sentence they should pronounce. As the case stands, 
we are deputed by our illustrious consort and sister sovereign, Isabella 
of Castile, to represent her as suzerain of the deceased (whom the 
saints assoilize), and so ourselves guide the proceedings of justice on 
his murderer. Our prerogative as suzerain and liege would permit 
us to condemn to death at once ; but in this instance, my lords and holy 
fathers, we confess ourselves unwilling and incapable of pro- 
nouncing judgment solely on our own responsibility. The accused is 
a friendless foreigner, to whom we have been enabled to show some 
kindness, and therefore one toward whom we cannot feel indifference; 
he has, moreover, done us such good service both in Spain and Sicily, 
that even the grave charge brought against him now, cannot blot out 
the memories of the past. We find it difficult to believe that a young, 
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high-spirited, honorable warrior, in whose heart every chivalric feeling 
appeared to beat, could become, under any temptation, under any im- 
pulse, that base and loathsome coward—a midnight murderer! On 
your counsels, then, we implicitly depend: examine, impartially and 
deliberately, the proofs for and against, which will be laid before you. 
But let one truth be ever present, lest justice herself be but a cover 
for prejudice and hate. Let not Europe have cause tosay, that he who, 
flying from the enemies and tyrants of his own land, took refuge on 
the hearths of our people, secure there of kindness and protection, has 
found them not. Were it a countryman we were about to judge, this. 
charge were needless; justice and mercy would, if it were possible, go 
hand in hand. The foreigner, who has voluntarily assumed the name 
and service of a son of Spain, demands yet more at our hands. My 
lords and holy fathers, and ye Associated Brethren, remember this 
important truth, and act accordingly: but if, on a strict, unprejudiced, 
examination of the evidence against the prisoner, ye pronounce him 
guilty, be it so: the scripture saith, ‘blood must flow for blood !” 

A universal murmur of assent‘ filled the hall as the king ceased : 
his words had thrilled reprovingly on many there present, particularly 
amongst the populace, who felt, even as the monarch spoke, the real 
cause of their violent wrath against the murderer. Ere, however, 
they had time to analyze why the violent abhorrence of Stanley should 
be so calmed merely at the king’s words, the command, “ Bring forth 
the prisoner!” occasioned an intensity of interest and eager move- 
ment of the numerous heads toward the base of the hall, banishing- 
every calmer thought. The treble line of soldiers, forming the base 
of the crescent, divided in the centre, and wheeling backward, formed 
twe files of dense thickness, leaving a lane between them through 
which the prisoner and his guards were discerned advancing to the 
place assigned. He was still heavily fettered, and his dress, which 
he had not been permitted to change, covered with dark, lurid stains, 
hung so loosely upon him that his attenuated form bore witness even as 
the white cheek and haggard eye, to the intense mental torture of 
the last fortnight. His fair hair lay damp and matted on his pale. 
forehead ; but still there was that in his whole bearing which, while it 
breathed of suffering, contradicted every thought of guilt. He looked 
round him steadily and calmly, lowered his head a moment in respect- 
ful deference to the king, and instantly resumed the lofty carriage 
which suffering itself seemed inadequate to bend. King Ferdinand 
fixed his eyes upon him with an expression before which the hardiest 
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guilt must for the moment have quailed; but not a muscle of the 
prisoner’s countenance moved, and Ferdinand proceeded to address 
him gravely, yet feelingly. 

‘“ Arthur Stanley,” he said, “we have heard from Don Felix 
d’Estaban that you have refused our proffered privilege of seeking and 
employing some friends, subtle in judgment and learned in all the 
technicalities of such proceedings, as to-day will witness, to under- 
take your cause. Why is this? Is your honor of such small amount 
that you refuse even to accept the privilege of defense? Are you so 
well prepared yourself to refute the evidence which has been collected 
against you, that you need nomore? Or have we indeed heard aright, 
that you have resolved to let the course of justice proceed, without one 
effort on your part to avert an inevitable doom? This would seem 
a tacit avowal of guilt ; else, wherefore call your doom inevitable? If 
conscious of innocence, have you no hope, no belief in the divine jus- 
tice, which can as easily make manifest innocence as punish crime ? 
Ere we depute to others the solemn task of examination, and pronounc- 
ing sentence, we bid you speak, and‘answer as to the wherefore of this 
rash and contradictory determination—persisting in words that you 
are guiltless, yet refusing the privilege of defense. Is life so value- 
less, that you cast it degraded from you? As sovereign and judge, 
we command you answer, lest by your own rash act the course of 
justice be impeded, and the sentence of the guilty awarded to the inno- 
cent. As man to man, I charge thee speak; bring forward some 
proof of innocence. Let me not condemn to death as a coward and a 
murderer one whom I have loved and trusted as a friend! Answer— 
wherefore thisstrange callousness to life—this utter disregard of thine 
honor and thy name ?” 

For a moment, while the king addressed him as man to man, 
the pallid cheek and brow of the prisoner flushed with painful emo- 
tion, and there was a scarcely audible tremulousness in his voice as he 
replied : 

“ And how will defense avail me? How may mere assertion deny 
proof, and so preserve life and redeem honor? My liege, I had _re- 
solved to attempt no defense, because I would not unnecessarily pro- 
long the torture of degradation. Had I one proof, the slightest proof 
to produce, which might in the faintest degree avail me, I would not 
withhold it; justice to my father’s name would be of itself sufficient 
to command defense. But Ihave none! I cannot so perjure my- 
self as to deny one word of the charges brought against me, save that 
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of murder! Of thoughts of hate and wrath, ay, and blood, but such 
blood as honorable men would shed, I am guilty, I now feel, unre- 
deemably guilsy, but not of murder! I am not silent because con- 
scious of enacted guilt. I will not go down to the dishonored grave 
now yawning for me, permitting, by silence, your Highness, and these 
your subjects, to believe me the monster of ingratitude, the treacher- 
ous coward which appearances pronounce me. No!” he continued, 
raising his right hand as high as his fetters would permit, and 
speaking in a tone which fell with the eloquence of truth on every 
heart—“ No: here, as on the scaffold—now, as with my dying breath, 
I will proclaim aloud my innocence. I callonthe Almighty Judge 
himself, as on every Saint in heaven, to attest it—ay, and I believe 
it wit be attested, when naught but my memory is left to be cleared 
from shame—I am not the murderer of Don Ferdinand Morales! 
Had he been in every deed my foe—had he given me cause for the 
indulgence of those ungovernable passions which I now feel were 
roused against him so causelessly and sinfully, I might have sought 
their gratification by honorable combat, but not by midnight murder ! 
I speak not, I repeat, to save my life: itis justly forfeited for 
thoughts of crime! I speak that, when in after-years my innocence 
will be made evident by the discovery of the real assassin, you will 


all remember what I now say—that I have not so basely requited the 


king and country who so generously and trustingly befriended me— 
that [ am no murderer !” 


“ Thea, if so convinced of innocence, young man, wherefore not at- 
tempt defense ?” demanded the sub-prior of St. Francis. “ Know- 
est thou not that willfully to throw away the life intrusted to you, for 
some wise purpose, is amenable before the throne of the Most High 
as self-committed murder ? Proofs of this strongly asserted innocence 
thou must have.” 

“ T have none,” calmly answered the prisoner ; “I have but words, 
and who will believe them? Who, here present, will credit the 
strange tale, that, tortured, and restless from mental suffering, I court- 
ed the fury of the elements, andrushed from my quarters on the night of 
the murder without my sword ?—that, in securing the belt, I missed the 
weapon, but still sought not for it as L ought ?—who will believe that 
it was accident, not design, which took me to the Calle Soledad ! and 
that it was a fall over the murdered body of Don Ferdinand which 
deluged my hands and dress with the blood that dyed the ground ? 
Who will credit that it was seeing him thus which chained me, par- 
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alyzed, horror-stricken, to the spot? In the wildfury of my passions 
I had believed him my enemy, and sworn his death; then was it mar 
vel that thus beholding him turned me well-nigh to stone, and that, 
in my horror, I had no power to call for aid, or raise the shout after 
the murderer, for my own thoughts arose as fiends, to whisper, such 
might have been my work—that I had wished his death? Great God! 
the awful wakening from the delusion of weeks—the dread recognition 
in that murdered corse of my own thoughts of sin!” He paused in- 
voluntarily, for his strong agitation completely choked his voice, and 
shook his whole frame. After a brief silence, which none in the hall 
had heart to break, he continued calmly, “Let the trial proceed, 
graciousSovereign. Your Highness’s generous interest inone accused 
of a crime so awful, comprising the death, not of asubject only, but 
of a friend, does but add to the heavy weight of obligation already 
mine, and would of itself excite the wish to live to prove that I am 
not so utterly unworthy ; but I feel that not to such as I, may the 
divine mercy be so shown, as to bring forward the real murderer. The 
misery of the last fortnight has shown me how deeply I have sinned 
in thought though not in deed; and how dare I, then, indulge the 
wild dream that my innocence will be proved, until too late, save for 
mine honor? My liege, I have trespassed too long on the time of 
this assemblage ; let the trial proceed.” 

So powerful was the effect of his tone and words, that the impulse 
was strong in every heart to strike off his fetters, and give him life 
and freedom. The countenance of the sub-prior of St. Francis alone 
retained its unmoved calmness, and its tone, itsimperturbable gravity, 
as he commanded Don Felix d’Estaban to produce the witnesses ; and 
on their appearance, desired one of the fathers to administer the oath. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘His unaltering cheek 
Still vividly doth hold its natural hue, 
And his eye quails not. Is this innocence ?” 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


Durine the examination of Don Alonzo of Aguilar, and of old 
Pedro and Juana, the prisoner remained with his arms calmly folded 
and head erect, without the smallest variation of feature or position de- 
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noting either anxiety or agitation. Don Alonzo’s statement was very 
simple. He described the exact spot where he had found the body, 
and the position in which it lay; the intense agitation of Stanley, the 
bloody appearance of his clothes, hands, and face, urging them to se- 
cure his person even before they discovered the broken fragment of 
his sword lying beside the corse. His account was corroborated, in 
the very minutest points, by the men who had accompanied him, 
even though cross-questioned with unusual particularity by Father 
Francis. Old Pedro’s statement, though less circumstantial, was, to 
the soldiers and citizens especially, quite as convincing. He gave a 
wordy narrative of Senor Stanley’s unnatural state of excitement from 
the very evening he had become his lodger—that he had frequently 
heard him muttering to himself such words as “ blood” and “ ven- 
geance.” He constantly appeared longing for something; never eat 
half the meals provided for him—a sure proof, in old Pedro’s im- 
agination, of a disordered mind ; and that the night of the murder he had 
heard him leave the house, with every symptom of agitation. Old 
Juana, with very evident reluctance, confirmed this account; but Fa- 
ther Francis was evidently not satisfied. ‘“ Amongst these incoherent 
‘ ravings of the prisoner, did you ever distinguish the word ‘ murder?’ ” 
he demanded—a question which would be strange, indeed, in the 
court of justice ot the present day, but of importance in an age when 
such words as blood and vengeance, amongst warriors, simply signifi- 
ed a determination to fight out their quarrel in (so-called) honorable 
combat. The answer, after some hesitation, was in the negative. 
“ Did you ever distinguish any name, as the object of Senor Stanley’s 
desired vengeance ?”’ 

Pedro immediately answered “ No;” but there was a simper of hesi- 
tation in old Juana, that caused the sub-prior to appeal to her. 
“ Please your Reverence, I only chanced to hear the poor young man 
say, ‘Oh, Marie! Marie!’ one day when I brought him his dinner, 
which he put away untouched, though I put my best cooking in it.” 

A slight, scarcely perceptible flush passed over the prisoner’s cheek 
and brow. The king muttered anexclamation ; Father Francis’s brow 


contracted; and several of the nobles looked uneasily from one to the 
other. 


“ At what time did the prisoner leave his apartments the night of 
the murder?” continued the sub-prior. 
“ Exactly as the great bell of the cathedral chimed eleven,” was the 
ready reply from Pedro and Juana at the same moment. 
Vou. IV.—25 
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“Did you hear nothing but his hasty movements, as you describe ? 
Did he not call for attendance, ora light? Remember, you are on 
oath,” he continued sternly, as he observed the hesitation with 
which old Pedro muttered “ No,” and that Juana was silent. “The 
Church punishes false swearers. Did he speak or not?” 

“ He called for a light, please your Reverence, but i 

“But you did not choose to obey at an hour so late!” sternly re- 
sponded Father Francis; “and by such neglect may be guilty of ac- 
celerating the death of the innocent, and concealing the real murder. 
er! You allege that Senor Stanley returned from some military duty 
at sunset, and slept from then till just before eleven, so soundly that 
you could not rouse him even for his evening meal. This was strange 
for a man with murder in his thoughts! Again, that he called for a 
light, which you neglected to bring ; and Senor Stanley asserts that he 
missed his sword, but rushed from the house without it. Your cul- 
pable neglect, then, prevents our discovering the truth of this asser- 
tion ; yet you acknowledge he called loudly for light ; this appears too 
unlikely to have been the case, had the prisoner quitted the house 
with the intention to do murder.” 

“Intention at that moment he might not have had, Reverend Father,” 
interposed the head of the Associated Brethren, who had taken 
an active part in the examination. ‘ Were there no evidence as to 
premeditated desire of vengeance, premeditated insult, and long- 
entertained enmity, these conclusions might have foundation. As the 
case stands, they weigh but little. Where evil passions have been 
excited, opportunity for their indulgence is not likely to pass unused.” 

“ But evidence of that long-entertained enmity and premeditated 
vengeance we have not yet examined,” replied the sub-prior. “If it 
only rest on the suppositions of this old couple, in one of whom, it is 
pretty evident, prejudice is stronger than clearly defined truth, me- 
thinks that, despite this circumstantial evidence, there is still hope of 
the prisoner’s innocence, more especially as we have one other im- 
portant fact to bring forward. You are certain,” he continued, ad- 
dressing old Pedro, “that the bell chimed eleven when Senor Stanley 
quitted your dwelling?” The man answered firmly in the affirmative. 
“ And you will swear that the senor slept from sunset till that hour ?” 

“JT dare not swear to it, your Reverence, for Juana and I were at a 
neighbor’s for part of that time ; but on our return, Juana took up his 
supper again, and found him so exactly in the same position as we 
had left him, that we could not believe he had even moved.” 
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‘‘Was he alone in the house during this interval ?” 

“No; the maid Beta was at her work in the room below Senor 
Stanley’s.” 

“ Let her be brought here.” 

The order was so rapidly obeyed, that it was very evident she was 
close at hand; but so terribly alarmed at the presence in which she 
stood, as to compel the sub-prior to adopt the gentlest possible tone 
to get any answer at all. He merely inquired if, during the absence 
of her master and mistress, she had heard any movement in the pris- 
oner’s room. She said that she thought she had—a quiet, stealthy 
step, and also a sound as if a door in the back of the house closed; 
but the sounds were so very indistinct, she had felt them at the time 
more like a dream than reality; and the commencement of the storm 
had so terrified her, that she did not dare move from her seat. 

“ And what hour was this?” 

It might have been about nine ; but she could not say exactly. And 
from the assertion that she did hear a slight sound, though puzzlingly 
cross-questioned, she never wavered. The king and the sub-prior 
both looked disappointed. The chief of the Santa Hermandad ex- 
pressed flimself confirmed in his previous supposition, 

The prisoner retained his calmness; but a gleam of intelligence 
seemed to flit across his features. 

“ You would speak, Senor Stanley,” interposed the king, as the 
girl was dismissed. ‘“ We would gladly hear you.” 

“T would simply say, your Highness,” replied Stanley, gratefully, 
“that it is not unlikely Beta may have heard such sounds. I am con- 
vinced my evening draught was drugged ; and the same secret enemy 
who did this, to give him opportunity undiscovered to purloin my 
sword—may, nay, must have entered my chamber during that death- 
like sleep, and committed the theft which was to burden an innocent 
man with his deed of guilt. The deep stillness in the house might 
have permitted her ear to catch the step ‘though my sleep was too pro- 
found. I[ could hardly have had time to waken, rise, commit the 
deed of death, and return to such a completely deceiving semblance 
of sleep, in the short hour of Pedro and Juana’s absence; and if I 
had, what madness would have led me there again, and so appalled 
me as to prevent all effort of escape ?” 

“ Conscience,” replied the chief of the Santa Hermandad sternly. 
“ The impelling of the Divine Spirit, whom you had profaned, and 
who in justice so distracted you, as to lead you blindly to your own 
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destruction—no marvel the darkness oppressed, and the storm appalled 
you; or that heaven in its wrath should ordain the events you your- 
self have described—the fall over your own victim, and the horror 
thence proceeding. We have heard that your early years have been 
honorable, Senor Stanley, and to such, guilt is appalling even in its 
accomplishment. Methinks, Father Francis, we need now but the 
evidence of the premeditation.” 

‘“‘ Your pardon, brother; but such conclusions are somewhat over- 
hasty. It is scarcely probable, had Senor Stanley returned after the 
committal of such a deed, that his re-entrance should not have been 
heard as well as his departure ; whereas the witness expressly declares, 
that though her attention was awakened by the previous faint sound, 
and she listened frequently, she never heard another movement, till 
her master and mistress’s return ; and as they went into the senor’s 
room directly, and found him without the very least appearance of 
having moved, justice compels us to incline to the belief in Senor 
Stanley’s suggestion—that he could scarcely have had sufficient time 
to rouse, depart, do murder, and feign sleep during Pedro Benito’s 
brief interval of absence.” 

“ We will grant that so-it may be, Reverend Father, but wfat proof 
have we that the murder had not been just committed when the body 
and the assassin were discovered 2?” 

Father Francis replied, by commanding the appearance of Don 
Ferdinand’s steward, and after the customary formula, inquired what 
hour his late lamented master had quitted his mansion the night of 
the murder. The man replied, without hesitation, “Exactly as the 
chimes played the quarter before nine.” 

“ But was not that unusually early? The hour of meeting at the 
castle was ten, and the distance from Don Ferdinand’s mansion not 
twenty minutes’ ride, and scarce forty minutes’ walk. Are you per- 
fectly certain as to the hour ?” 

“ I can take my oath upon it, your Reverence, and Lopez will say 
the same. Our sainted master (Jesu rest his soul!) called to him a 
few minutes before he entered my lady’s room, and told him not to 
get his horse ready, as he should walk to the castle. Lopez asked as 
to who should attend him, and his reply was he would go alone. He 
had done so before, and so we were not surprised; but we were 
grieved at his look, for it seemed of suffering, unlike himself, and 
were noticing it to each other as he passed us, after quitting my lady, 
and so quickly and so absorbed, that he did not return our salutation, 
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which he never in all his life neglected to do before. My poor, poor 
master! little did we think we should never see him again!” And 
the man’s unconstrained burst of grief excited anew the indignation 
ot the spectators against the crime, till then almost forgotten, in the 
intense interest as to the fate of the accused. Lopez was called, and 
corroborated the steward’s account exactly. 

“If he left his house at a quarter before nine, at what hour, think 
you, he would reach the Calle Soledad ?”” 

“ From ten to fifteen minutes past the hour, your Reverence, unless 
detained by calling elsewhere on his way.” 

“ Did he mention any intention of so doing?’ The answer was in 
the negative. “ According to this account, then, the murder must 
have taken place between nine and ten; and Senor Stanley was not 
heard to quit his apartment till eleven. This would corroborate his 
own assertion, that the deed was committed ere he reached the spot.” 

“ But what proof have we that Don Ferdinand was not detained 
on his way?” replied the chief of the Santa Hermandad. “His do- 
mestics assert no more than the hour of his quitting the house.” 

“ The hour of the royal meeting was ten,” rejoined the sub-prior ; 
“ he was noted for regularity, and was not likely to have voluntarily 
lingered so long, ag not even to reach the Calle till one hour 
afterward.” 

“ Not voluntarily ; but we have heard that he appeared more suf- 
fering than he was ever seen todo. His illness might have increased, 
and so cause detention; and yet, on even partial recovery, we know 
him well enough to believe he would still have endeavored to join his 
Highness.” 

“ He would; but there is evidence that, when brought tothe castle, 
he had been dead at the very least three hours. Let Curador 
Benedicto come forward.” 

A respectable man, dressed in black, and recognized at once as 
leech or doctor of the royal household, obeyed the summons, and on 
being questioned, stated that he had examined the body the very 
moment it had been conveyed to the castle, in the hope of discovering 
some signs of animation, however faint. But life was totally extinct, 
and, according to his judgment, had been so at the very least three 
hours.” " 

“And what hour was this ?” 

“ Just half-an-hour after midnight.” 

A brief silence followed the leech’s dismissal: Ferdinand still 
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seemed perplexed and uneasy, and not one countenance, either of the 
nobles or Associated Brethren, evinced satisfaction. 

“Our task, instead of decreasing in difficulty, becomes more and 
more complicated, my lords and brethren,” observed the sub-prior, 
after waiting for the chief of the Santa Hermandad to speak. “ Had 
we any positive proof that Senor Stanley really slept from the hour 
of sunset till eleven the same evening, and never quitted his quarters 
until then, we might hope that the sentence of Curador Benedicto, as 
to the length of time life had been extinct in his supposed victim, 
might weigh strongly against the circumstantial chain of evidence 
brought against him. Believing that the prisoner having slept from 
the hour of sunset to eleven was a proven and witnessed fact, I under- 
took the defensive and argued in his favor. The sounds heard by 
the girl Beta may or may not have proceeded from the stealthy 
movements of the accused, and yet justice forbids our passing them 
by unnoticed. The time of this movement being heard, and that of 
the murder, according to the leech’s evidence, tally so exactly that we 
cannot doubt but the one had to do with the other; but whether it were 
indeed the prisoner’s step, or that of the base purloiner of his sword, 
your united judgment must decide. Individual supposition, in a 
matter of life or death, can be of no avail. My belief, as you may 
have discovered, inclines to the prisonex’s innocence. My brother, 
the chief Hermano, as strongly believes in his guilt. And it would 
appear as if the evidence itself supports the one judgment equally 
with the other; contradictory and complicated, it has yet been truth- 
fully brought forward and strictly examined. Your united judgment, 
Senors and Hermanos, must therefore decide the prisoner’s fate.” 

“ But under your favor, Reverend Father, all the evidence has not 
been brought forward,” rejoined the chief Hermano. “ And me- 
thinks that which is still to come is the most important of the whole. 
That the business is complicated, and judgment most difficult, I 
acknowledge, and therefore gladly avail myself of any remaining 
point on which the scale may turn. Sworn as I am to administer 
impartial justice, prejudice against the prisoner I can have none; 
but the point we have until now overlooked, appears sufficient 
to decide not only individual but general opinion. I mean the 
premeditated vengeance sworn by the prisoner against the deceased— 
long indulged and proclaimed enmity, and premeditated determination 
to take his life or lose his own. Don Ferdinand Morales—be his 
soul assoilized !—was so universally beloved, so truly the friend of all 
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ranks and conditions of men, that to believe in the existence of any 
other enmity toward his person is almost impossible. We have evi- 
dence that the prisoner was at feud with him—was harboring some 
design against him for weeks. It may be he was even refused by 
Don Ferdinand the meeting he desired, and so sought vengeance by 
‘the midnight dagger. Let the evidence of this enmity be examined, 
and according or not as premeditated matice is elicited, so let your 
judgment be pronounced.” 

“ Ay, so let it be,” muttered the king as a loud murmur of assent 
ran through the hall. “We have two witnesses for this; and, by 
heaven, if the one differ from the other in the smallest point, the 
prisoner may still be reprieved!” 

Whether the royal observation was heard or not, there was no re- 
joinder, for at the summoning of the chief Hermano, Don Luis 
Garcia stood before the assemblage. His appearance excited surprise 
in many present, and in none more than the prisoner himself. He 
raised his head, which had been resting on his hand during the 
address of the sub-prior, and the reply of the Hermano, and looked 
at the new witness with bewildered astonishment. As Don Luis con- 
tinued his relation of the stormy interview between the deceased and 
the accused, and the words of threatening used by the latter, astonish- 
ment itself changed into an indignation and loathing impossible to 
be restrained. ‘ 

“Thou base dishonored villain!” he exclaimed, so suddenly and 
wrathfully that it startled more by its strange contrast with his for- 
mer calmness than by its irreverent interruption to the formula of the 
examination; “ where wert thou during this interview? Hearing so 
well, and so invisibly concealed, none but the voluntary spy could 
have heard all this ; so skillfully detailed that thou wouldst seem in 
very truth witness as well as hearer. What accident could have led 
thee to the most retired part of Don Ferdinand’s garden, and being 
there detained thee? Thou treacherous villain! and on thy evidence 
—evidence so honorably, so truthfully obtained, my life or death de- 
pends! Well, be it so.” 

“ But so it shall not be,” interposed the king himself, ere either 
sub-prior or the Hermano could reply: “ even as the prisoner we 
ourselves hold evidence dishonestly obtained of little moment—nay, 
of no weight whatever. Be pleased, Don Luis Garcia, to explain 
the casuality which led you, at such an important moment, to Don 
Ferdinand’s grounds ; or name some other witness. The voluntary 
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listener is, in our mind, dishonorable as the liar, and demanding no 
more account.” 

With a mien and voice of the deepest humility, Don Luis replied ; 
grieving that his earnest love of justice should expose him to the royal 
displeasure ; submitting meekly to unjust suspicion as concerned 
himself, but still upholding the truth and correctness of his statement. 
The other witness to the same, he added mysteriously, he had already 
named to his Royal Highness. 

“And she waits our pleasure,” replied the king; “ Don Felix 
d’Estaban, be pleased to conduct the last witness to our presence.” 


(20 BE CONTINUED.) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Tue heart is the best logician.— Wendell Phillips. 
The grandest of heroic deeds are those which are performed within 
four walls and in domestic privacy.— Richter. 


There is in jealousy more of self-love than of love.—?ochefou- 
eauld. 


The essence of knowledge is, having it, to apply it; not having it, 
to confess your ignorance.— Confucius. 

It is always safe to learn, even from our enemies; seldom safe to 
venture to instruct even our friend.— Colton. 

Reason is the life of the law; nay, the common law itself is nothing 
else but reason.— Coke. 

The learning and knowledge that we have is at the most but little 
compared with that of which we are ignorant.— Plato. 

Love is heaven and heaven is love-— Walter Scott. 
_ The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs himself.— Bruyere. 

He who has no opinion of his own, but depends upon the opinion and 
taste of others, is a slave.-—Alopstock. 





ZABIAN IDOLATRIES AND FABLES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “ More NeEvocuim” or MAImonmpEs BY 


Jamrs Towntey, D.D. 


ApranHaM, our father, was, as is well known, educated in the faith 
of the Zabii, who maintain that there is no God but the stars, as 
their books and ancient annals, translated into the Arabic and yet 
extant among us, undeniably prove. In them, they expressly affirm, 
that the stars are divinities (diz minorum gentium), and the sun, the 
chief deity. They also write that the five planets are gods, but the 
two great luminaries, superior ones; and add, that the sun governs 
both the upper and lower worlds. The before-mentioned books and 
annals relate also concerning Abraham that, being educated in 
Cutha, but dissenting from the common opinions, and affirming that 
there was another Creator besides the sun, they began to object first 
one thing and then another to him, alleging, amongst other objections, 
the evident and manifest influence of the sun in the world. Abraham 
replied, “ Ye are right, and have spoken well, for the sun is like the 
axe in the hand of one who is felling trees.” Certain arguments are 
then stated as having been urged by Abraham, after which, it is re- 
lated that the king imprisoned him, but that even in prison he 
continued his opposition to their errors. The king fearing, therefore, 
lest his kingdom should sustain injury, and his subjects be seduced 
from their religion, confiscated his goods, and banished him to the 
most distant countries of the east. The whole relation is delivered 
at large in the book which is entitled, PQ3IR AVDYNM (of the 
Worship of the Nabathewans), but nc mention whatever is made of 
what is written in our canonical books, nor of the gift of prophecy 
which was conferred upon him; for they endeavored to refute and 
discredit him, because he contradicted their impious opinions. 
Nor can it be doubted but that men who were thus involved in error, 
would be violently irritated by the firmness with which he combated 
their sentiments, and would load him with every species of contumely 
and reproach. But, as was his duty, he bore their injuries with 
patience for the glory of God, and, therefore, it was promised to 
him, “I will bless them that bless thee, and curse them that curse 
thee ”»—a promise, the accomplishment of which is seen in our days, 
since all men admire him, and even those who are not of his seed 
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are blessed in him. Nor are there any to be found of a different 
opinion respecting him, or who are ignorant of his superiority and 
excellence, except some descendants of the Zabii still remaining in 
distant parts of the world. 

In the time of Abraham, the utmost to which philosophers carried 
their speculations, was, to esteem God to be the Spirit of the sphere, 
or celestial orb; supposing the celestial orbs and planets to be bodies, 
and the supreme Being the soul or spirit of them. Adbubachar 
Alsaig notices this opinion of theirs, in his Commentary on Aristot. 
de Auditu. The Zabii, consequently, held the eternity of the world. 
They moreover maintained, that the first man, Adam, was, like 
others, the offspring of a man and woman, though they greatly ex- 
tolled him, calling hin’ the Prophet of the Moon, and asserting that 
he taught men to worship the moon and composed certain works on 
agriculture. They also affirmed that Voah was a husbandman, but 
worshiped no sort of images; on which account they censure him, 
and tell us that because he would worship only the Supreme Being, 
and for other things of a similar nature, he was thrown into prison; 
and add that Seth also dissented from Adam his father, as to the 
worship of the moon. In a word, they advance so many falsehoods, 
that they only serve to excite ridicule, and show the imbecility of their 
minds, and their total ignorance of true philosophy. Thus they say 
of Adam that, when he quitted the country adjacent to India for the 
confines of Babel, he carried with him many wonderful things; 
amongst which were, one tree whose branches, leaves, and flowers 
were all of gold, and another all of stone; and also two of the leaves 
of a third tree, so verdant that the fire could not consume its leaves, 
and so large as to cover ten thousand men of equal stature with 
Adam; for that even one of the leaves he carried with him, would 
have been large enough to have covered or clothed two men. These 
and many other similar things do they relate; so that I am not 
astonished that they should believe the eternity of the world, when 
they can give credit to such impossibilities in nature. The fact is, 
that such relations are designed only to support the idea of the 
eternity of the world, and the divinity of the heavenly bodies. 
But when Abraham, that pillar of the world, had gone forth, and 
learned that God is abstract and spiritual, and that all the stars and 
planetary worlds are his works, and had understood the falsehood of 
those vanities in which he had been educated; he then began to 
oppose and refute them publicly, and by invoking the name of 
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Jehovah the Everlasting God, openly declared, that He was God, 
and had created all things. 

To return. The Zabii, agreeably to the sentiments adopted by 
them, erected images to the stars; to the sun images of gold, but to 
the moon images of silver. They also distributed the metals, and 
the climates of the earth amongst the stars, adjudging a certain 
climate to a certain star. Afterward they built chapels, and placed 
the images in them, believing that the power of the stars flowed into 
them; that they possessed intelligence ; bestowed the gift of prophecy 
upon men; and indicated to them what things were useful and salutary. 
They also affirmed the same concerning those trees that were conse- 
crated to certain stars. When a tree was dedicated to a star, it was 
planted in its name, and worshiped after a prescribed form, in order 
that the stars might communicate spiritual powers to it, so that it 
might be able to prophesy according to the usual mode of prophecy, 
and even advise men in their sleep. All these things may be met 
with in those books of the Zabii which have been already mentioned. 
These are the prophets of Baal, and the prophets of the groves, 
noticed in the sacred books, in whose minds these opinions were so 
deeply rooted, that they forsook the Lord, and cried, “O Baal, hear 
us!” For through the profound ignorance and madness then reign- 
ing in the world, the Zabian errors were universally propagated, and 
their baneful influence diffused on every side. From them sprang 
augurs, diviners, sorcerers, enchanters, magicians, wizards, and necro- - 
mancers. Concerning this people, we have already shown in our 
great talmudical work, that Abraham our father endeavored by 
argument to refute their opinions, and by gentle and persuasive 
methods to draw them to the worship of the true God, until at length 
the prince of prophets arose, and completely effected the design, 
ordaining that such persons should be punished with death, their 
memory be blotted out, and extirpated from the land of the living. 
“Ye shall destroy their altars, and break down their images, and cut 
down their groves, and burn their graven images with fire.” (Deut. 
vii. 5.) He also solemnly interdicted the imitation of their customs 
and practices; “Ye shall not walk in the manners of the nation 
which I cast out before you.” (Levit. xx. 23.) For itis clearly evi- 
dent from many parts of the Scriptures, that the jirst intention of 
our law was, to eradicate idolatry, and to obliterate the memory 
of it, and of those who were addicted to it; to banish everything 
that might lead men to practice it, as pythons, soothsayers, passers 
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through the fire, diviners, jugglers, enchanters, augurs, astrologers, 
necromancers, &c.; and finallly, to prevent the most distant assimila- 
tion to their practices, and still more so to adopting and practicing 
them. Hence, it is expressly declared in the law, that, as the 
worship paid to an idol is an abomination to the Lord, so is the 
oblation offered to it; for this is what is designed when it is said, 
“ Every abomination to the Lord, which he hateth, have they done 
unto their gods.” (Deut. xii. 31.) 

In the books of the Zabii, it will be found related, that they offered 
to the sun (their great god) seven bats, seven mice, and seven 
reptiles, together with certain other matters; which is of itself 
sufficient to prove the abominable nature of their superstitions. 

It is, therefore, manifest, that all those precepts and interdictions 
which forbid idolatry, and prohibit whatever is connected with it or 
might produce attachment or tendency to it, possess the highest 
utility ; because they deliver us from those pestiferous opinions which 
are inimical to the perfection of both body and mind, and would 
throw us back into those insanities, in which our forefathers and elders 
were educated, as it is said, “ Your fathers dwelt on the other side of 
the flood in old time, even Terah the father of Abraham, and the 
father of Nachor; and they served other gods.” (Joshua xxiv. 2.) 
And as the prophets truly affirmed, “ They walked after vain things, 
which could neither profit nor deliver.” How great, therefore, is the 
benefit of all those precepts which thus deliver us from so great errors, 
and lead us to faith in the One True God? Teaching us that God, 
who created all things, is ever present in the world; that he alone is 
to be worshiped, loved, and feared ; and that to fulfill his will, nothing 
difficult or laborious is required, but only to love and fear him, since 
by these two things his whole worship is perfected, as we shall after- 
ward demonstrate. Hence it is written, “ And now, Israel, what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, 
to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul?” (Deut. x. 12.) But 
leaving this to future discussion, I return to my former proposition, 
and proceed to observe that, from an acquaintance with the faith and 
rites and worship of the Zabii, I have gained much insight into the 
reasons and causes of many of our laws, as will readily be discovered, 
when I come to treat of those precepts which at first seem destitute 
of any reason or utility. 

Adverting now to those books of the Zabii from which a more ex- 
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tensive knowledge may be gained of their faith and worship, and 
which will serve to corroborate what I advance in illustration of 
many of the precepts of the law, we may first notice, as the most cel- 
ebrated, FIYIIN MVDYM Of the Agriculture of the Nabatheans 
(translated into Arabic by Aben Vachaschijah). In the following 
chapter, 1 shall explain the reason why the Zabii treated of their 
faith under the name of agriculture; and therefore shall, at present, 
only offer a few general remarks upon the work itself. This book is 
full of idolatrous ravings, and other things to which men are but too 
readily inclined ; as of the fabrication of speaking images: of familiar 
spirits: of juggling: of demons: of the devil: of such as dwell in 
deserts, as satyrs; besides many other ridiculous subjects, subtly 
designed to oppose and invalidate the publie miracles wrought by 
Moses and the prophets, by which God was universally made known 
to be Judge of all men, as it is written, “That thou mayest know 
that the earth is the Lord’s,” &c.—and again, “I am the Lord in 
the midst of the earth.” It is there said of Adam that, in the book 
written by him, he relates that there is a certain tree in India, whose 
branches, when thrown upon the ground, creep like a serpent ;—that 
there is another tree whose root has a human shape and a strong 
voice, uttering distinct sounds and speaking; and that there also is a 
certain herb which, if taken and suspended round the neck, renders 
the wearer invisible, so that none can see from whence he comes nor 
whither he goes ; and further adds that, if it be burned in the open 
air, the smoke no sooner begins to ascend than the most tremendous 
noises and thunderings are heard in the surrounding heavens. But 
not only these, but many similar fooleries do they relate respecting 
the wonderful virtues of plants, and the properties of agriculture, 
endeavoring by them to overturn the true miracles, and persuade men 
that they were merely the effect of skill and industry. Amongst the 
relations is that of the tree 998 (Amloz), one of the asheroth, i. e. 
groves, or trees planted in honor of the gods, which, as has been 
shown, was practiced among them. Of this tree they affirm that it 
had stood in Nineveh twelve thousand years; that afterward it had 
a dispute with the FID" (J/abruach) or Mandrake, which desired 
to usurp its place; and that a certain man who had prophesied by its. 
influence, but had been for a while deprived of his ability to prophesy, 
being again urged by its prophetic impulse, received information that 
it had been engaged in the dispute with the Jabruach, and was com- 
manded so write to all judges to determine the dispute, and decide 
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which of them possessed the greater power of working wonders! 
Such is the outline of this prolix fable; but it is sufficient to teach us 
the opinions and wisdom of these men. Yet these were the wise men 
of Babel, who in those days of darkness were held in great estimation ; 
and since the people were educated in the belief of these things, had 
it not been for the promulgation of the knowledge of the existence of 
God, the Gentile nations would even now have been involved in the 
most deplorable ignorance. 

But to resume our former subject. The book already referred to, 
narrates a fable of a certain idolatrous false prophet whose name was 
Thammuz, and relates of him that, having called upon the king to 
worship the seven planets and the twelve signs of the zodiac, he was 
ignominiously put to death by him ; and that on the same night on 
which he was slain, all the images from the very ends of the earth 
assembled in the palace which had been erected for the great golden 
image, the image of the sun, which was suspended in the air; that 
the image of the sun dropped into the midst of them, and weeping 
and mourning the loss of Thammuz, related what had happened to 
him, which caused a general lamentation and weeping of the rest of 
the images during the whole night ; but that, as soon as the morning 
dawned, they all flew away, and returned to their respective temples 
in the most distant regions. Such was the origin of the custom of 
weeping and mourning for Thammuz (the false prophet), on the first 
day of the month Thammuz (i. e. June). Such were, therefore, the 
opinions entertained at that day. It is true, the history of Thammuz 
professes to be of the most remote antiquity ; and yet from this book 
much may be learned of the ravings and practices and festivals of the 
Zabii. Care, however, should be taken to guard against their stories 
of Adam, of the serpent, of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
and of vestments, lest by their novelty they should deceive the un- 
derstanding, and lead men to suppose that such things as they relate 
have really occurred, when the fact is, that such things never did and 
never could exist. Indeed the slightest and most superficial consi- 
deration of the subject will be sufficient to convince any one that these 
relations are false, and were forged after our law was known amongst the 
Gentiles, and they had heard the history of the work of creation. 
For receiving everything in a literal sense, they framed these tables 
accordingly, and accommodated them to what was related in the law, 
that they might persuade the simple and illiterate, that the world 
was eternal, and that what is related in the law, was effected in the 
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way they describe. And although some to whom I address myself 
may have no need of these precautions, because they are already in 
possession of such knowledge as will prevent the mind from adopting . 
the reveries of the Chaldeans, astrologers, and Zabii, who were des- 
titute of all true wisdom; I am, nevertheless, willing to note what is 
necessary for the preservation of others from a belief of those fables, 
to which the vulgar are but too apt to give credit. 

Beside the Zabian books already noticed, there are alsu the book 
Haistamchus, falsely ascribed to Aristotle: the book Hattelesmaoth 
(i.e. of Talismans or speaking images); the book Zamtam: the 
book Hasharab: the book Maaloth haggalgal vehazzuroth haoloth 
becol maaleh (i. e. Of the Degrees of the Celestial Orbs and of the 
Figures that are ascendant in every Degree): another book, Concern- 
ing Talismans, or Speaking Images, attributed to Aristotle : a book 
ascribed to Hermes: a book of Jsaac the Zabian, in which he defends 
the laws of the Zabii; also, a large book, Of the Customs and Par- 
ticularities of the Law of the Zabii, as their feasts, sacrifices, prayers, 
and other things concerning their faith. All these are works treating 
of the affairs of the idolaters, and have been translated into the 
Arabic tongue; though doubtless but a small number in comparison 
of those that either have not been translated or have perished 
through length of time. But even those which are still extant 
include a considerable part of the opinions and practices of the 
Zabii (some of which are known and practiced at the present 
day), as the erection of temples, and sometimes placing in them 
images of metal or stone; the construction of altars, and offering 
sacrifices and oblations of various kinds of food upon them; the cel- 
ebration of festivals; the assembling of the people to prayers and 
other parts of worship in their temples; in which they also con- 
structed stately monuments, calling them the temples of intellectual 
forms ; the setting up of images on high mountains ; their reverence 
for groves or trees ; the erection of statues; and various other things 
of which the books already noticed will furnish information. An 
intimate knowledge of their opinions and practices will therefore open 
the door to an acquaintance with the reasons of the different precepts 
of the law; for the very foundation and hinge on which our whole 
law turns, is, that it is designed to eradicate from the heart, and 
obliterate from the memory, every root and trace of their opinions ; 
as it is said, “ That your heart be not deceived, and turn aside, and 
serve other gods, and worship them.” (Deut. xi. 16.) And also, 
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“ Lest there should be amongst you man, or woman, or family, or tribe, 
whose heart turneth away this day from the Lord our God, to go 
and serve the gods of these nations.” (Deut. xxix. 18.) And again, 
‘“ Ye shall overthrow their altars, and break their pillars, and burn 
their groves with fire, and you shall hew down the graven images of 
their gods. and destroy the names of them out of that place.” (Deut. 
xii. 3.) In short, every part of the law presents us with the repetition 
and enforcement of these injunctions. Our sages also teach us that 
this is its first and principal design. Thus, in their exposition of 
-what God hath said in those words, ‘“ Whatsoever the Lord com- 
mands you by the hand of Moses,” they write, “ Behold! trom 
hence thou mayest learn, that whosoever embraces idolatry is con- 
sidered as having renounced the whole law; and that whosoever re- 
nounees idolatry, is regarded as receiving the whole law.” 


JEWISH BELIEF IN GOD, AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
“ANGEL” OF SCRIPTURE. 


(Continued from page 325.) 


VI. Tue law of God exacts no slavish faith from man; whenever 
it persuades him to give his assent to the most essential subject of 
religion, it requires him to do s0 by investigation, and by the demon- 
stration of his own reason. He is admonished, “ Know therefore 
this day, and consider it in thy heart, that the Lord is God in heaven 
above and upon the earth beneath, there is none else” (Deut. iv. 39). 
There is in this exhortation no threatening of eternal damnation, if 
we should not believe in impossibilities ; on the contrary, it tells us 
that we would do violence to our reason if we should not believe in 
such an evident truth as that the Lord is God, and there is none else. 

VII. It is unreasonable to disbelieve and deny every supernatural 
event because we have never witnessed it; there are many wonderful 
things in the world with which we are not acquainted, and our not 
being accustomed to such extraordinary events as those by which re- 
vealed religion claims our belief, is no proof of their impossibility. 
The belief of such a religion supported by reasorable proofs may, 
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under certain conditions, amount to such moral evidence, as not to 
leave us any doubt of its truth. 

VIII. Man may arrive at the possession of a revealed religion in 
three ways. First, by a direct communication from God, as was the 
case with the holy patriarchs and prophets of old, who were so 
supremely blessed as to enjoy communion with God, and to receive 
by his immediate communication their religious notions from Himself. 
Secondly, by the teaching and commands which one man receives 
from another, whom he believes by demonstration of reason to be a 
true prophet. And, thirdly, by the hereditary traditions of children 
from their fathers, who have related from generation to generation 
some supernatural events or wonderful communications of God, either 
to the first parents themselves, or their contemporary prophet, upon 
whose claims to their belief they had had reason to rely with full con- 
viction. The manner of obtaining an hereditary religion by descen- 
dants from their ancestors cannot be otherwise effected than by a 
written document, or book, in which all subjects of faith and her 
requirements are clearly set forth, and whose authenticity and truth 
have been attested by each successive generation to their children. 
Without such written testimony, a verbal transmission of religion 
ceases in process of time to be good authority ; since no religious 
tenets can be preserved by an oral communication in their primitive 
purity through many ages. But, although no tradition or oral com- 
munication can be relied upon when its pretension rests merely on 
the testimony of some individuals who in past ages have claimed the 
belief of their nation, on the grounds that they had been intrusted 
either with the whole religion, or only with the explanation of the 
laws of a written book; yet, there is a kind of tradition which is in- 
dispensable in religion, 7. ¢., the simple meaning of the words concern- 
ing doctrines and laws, contained in the book which is the depository 
of an hereditary religion. It is impossible, that a book which contains 
all necessary subjects of religion should be accompanied by a glossary, 
or appendix, to explain all its words relating either to doctrines or 
laws, and this must necessarily be left to the trust, not of certain in- 
dividuals, but of the whole nation, the owners of the book. Thus, if 
we wish to know the meaning of the words in the Book of Moses 
“The Angel of the Lerd,” and if the angel ought, according to the 
Mosaic religion, to be worshiped as God, or not, we need only ask 
« Jewish child if he was ever told by his parents to pray to an angel; 


and if he says No, we may be sure that according to the religion of 
Vor. IV.—26 
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Moses, no angel is God; or, if we wish to know what was the mean- 
ing of the words “{joOyw’ “DW ny pn’ cmbymy yy etc., we can 
learn it from the religious observances of the Jews. 

IX. There is no question, that if a man have the unspeakable joy 
and bliss to receive a direct communication from God commanding 
him to do, or not to do a certain thing, he ought not first to consult 
his reason concerning the thing commanded, but implicitly to do the 
will of his Maker; and, however strange that commandment may 
appear in his eyes, he ought to consider, that the thoughts and ways 
of God are not like those of men; but with regard to belief, there ia 
no possible case where a man should be bound to give his assent to 
that which is in direct contradiction to his reason. It is, indeed, 
ridiculous to enter into vain casnistry, and to decide what we ought 
to do in a case which will never happen; but for argument’s sake, 
let us imagine that a man sees the heavens open, and hears the 
Almighty commanding him to believe what according to his convic- 
tion is utterly impossible; what is he todo? Why, he ought surely 
to fall upon his face and say, “ O Lord God, to Thee all things are 
possible ; if Thou, my God, really desirest me to believe such a thing, 
Thou canst endue me with faculties by which it would become pos- 
sible for me to do Thy will; but, as I am now fashioned by Thy 
hand, I have no more certainty that Thou art ny God who speakest 
to me, than that this thing Thou desirest me to believe is impossible.” 
We can believe nothing which does not carry with it an evidence of 
its truth. Evidence is the essential and infallible criterion of truth; 
if evidence should be found in propositions which, though necessary 
to reason, are yet false, then we should be driven to error, as the 
assent we give to evidence is not from choice but from necessity. 
Hence, the impious conclusion would be, that God, who made us to 
love truth and to hate error, is Himself the author of errors, since 
He has so constituted us as to put us under the necessity of falling 
into them, and of never obtaining the truth which we love. 

X. The cause of so many false religions which have been, and still 
are, in the world, arises from the general error of considering propo- 
sitions which are against reason as if they were only above it. In no 
other subject of human decisions have there been such delusions—in 
no other investigations has poor humanity been so much cheated and 
imposed upon as in matters of religion. There is no aburdity too 





* Laws of uncircumcised fruit (Levit. xix. 23); laws of blowing the trumpet (Num- 
bers xxix. 1.) ; laws of prohibiting garments mixed of linen and woolen (Deut. xxii. 11). 
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great, no lie too ridiculous or repugnant to reason to which man has 
not been persuaded to yield assent; brave enough to defend his 
possessions against the most formidable invaders, preferring rather 
to die than to lose his property, with respect to reason he has been 
as docile asa child. He has given it up, without resistance, to all 
assailants who, with long faces and serious miens, were pleased to 
demand it, no matter if these adventurers were deliberate imposters, 
deceived fanatics, deluded deluders, or story-tellers in either sense. 
It is enough that they have never spread their nets in vain, but have 
invariably found shoals of flounders, not only amongst unthinking 
and ignorant, but even intelligent men, possessing all worldly attain- 
ments and learning, who, wishing to know also what was passing in 
heaven, could not resist learning it from such teachers, who assured 
them that they were there quite at home, as well acquainted with 
every corner of that place as with their own native village. It is this 
credulity, so natural to men, that has bequeathed to us a legacy of so 
many contrary religions, contained not only in verbal traditions 
transmitted from honest fathers to their children, but also in pre- 
tendedly inspired books, all claiming, with an air of serious authority, 
our assent to the only saving faith (as each book stoutly calls its own 
contents), and threatening us with eternally unquenched flames if we 
should have the audacity to oppose its doctrines. 

XI. As we can, in the present time, admit no other revealed relig- 
ion but that which was transmitted to us from our ancestors of olden 
times, and was preserved in an authentic book written by the inspira- 
tion of God, in which the true belief in Him and His precepts for 
regulating our actions is contained, it is of the highest importance 
for us to learn the contents of such a book, and implicitly to follow 
its injunctions and laws. But as there are several books in the world 
equally claiming to be of such high character, which are, nevertheless, 
in their fundamental doctrines, diametrically adverse to each other, it 
behooves us, in choosing one particular book as our guide to true 
religion, to divest ourselves of all prejudices imbibed by birth and 
bias of early education, and impartially and attentively to look after the 
discriminating marks by which such a book may be recognized as 
the true one; for if there be a true religion written by the inspiration 
of God, He must surely have furnished it with the means of being 
distinguished from what is spurious, or else, notwithstanding its truth, 
it would have been of no practical benefit. The fact is, that we want 
no new revelation from God to show us which book of religion is the 
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true one, as we can easily point it out by the infallible marks which 
are all comprised in the fulfillment of the following conditions :— 

1. It must not contain a single proposition which is contrary to 
the simple and eternal truth known to every human being by the 
deduction of his own perceptions. — 

2. None of its own sentences must be disputed as an interpolation 
by any of the sects who profess with others to believe in the main 
contents of the same book. 

3. Although all prophecies were delivered by Divine inspiration 
in a sublimely poetic style, yet prophecies contain no fundamental 
doctrines of religion. Principles must be enunciated in simple prose, 
clear to every mind, and must not depend upon the exegesis assigned 
to the highly figurative language in which poets indulge. 

4. It must be written so logically, that its efficacy would be 
impaired by the addition or diminution of a single word, or by alter- 
ing its plain obvious construction. 

5. There must be a native beauty and majesty in all its sentences, 
and in their connection with each other. 

6. A spirit of divinity must breathe through all its pages, evident 
to the intuitive feeling of the reader, and whispering in his ear, with 
a still small voice, “ This book is inspired by God.” 

7. There must be no facts related in it about evil spirits—as famil- 
iar with men as rats with a conjurer. If such mischievous beings 
were ever in the world, where are they now ? 

8. It needs not contain any abstruse scientific matters, as astron- 
omy, mathematics, or natural philosphy, but it must betray no 
ignorance in those very matters of which it treats. 

9. It must in its narrative speak comfort and consolation, and 
inspire its believing reader with the conviction of a future life and 
eternal reward, but it must not treat expressly of a thing of which no 
man can form a clear idea. 

10. With the exception of the name of God, it must contain no 
words which represent subjects and things whose existence we know 
by the conviction of the mind only, and not by its perception, such 
as infinity, eternity, and the like; it may, however, speak of angels 
as beings which have been perceptible to some men. 

11. There must be in it no fanciful flight or poetical fiction, paint- 
ed with artful simplicity; every such narrative is a sure mark of 
forgery, not only when clumsily designed by the hand of an unletter- 
ed muse, but even when grasped by the conception of genius, and 
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fanned with the wings of the most tender butterflies of Psyche 
herself. If religion and fancy are twin sisters, then London will be 
destroyed for her sin of not having a cathedral under the name of 
St. Shakspeare, or if a book evidently designed to catch the imagina- 
tion could deserve our belief, then surely, the “ Arabian Nights” 
ought to claim the first tribute of our veneration. 

12. It must contain such a prophecy of the future, that, at the time 
when the book was written, could not possibly have been predicted, 
except by the inspiration of God, and whose accomplishment we must 
now see with our own eyes. 

A book which answers all these condi: is, without any doubt, 
the true depository of the revealed religion from God. 


H. H. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TALMUD AND ITS PERSECUTORS. 
BY DR. A. BENISCH. 


Ir is most gratifying to contrast the present with the past. Time 
was when prejudice and ill-will against the Jews were extended to 
their literature, nay, when this was charged with the decried obstinacy 
with which they clung to their supposed soul-destroying unbelief. It 
was especially the Talmud which was the particular object of the 
aversion of good Christians. The cry was tolle causam. Auto-da- 
fés were solemnly decreed against the Talmud. “ From Justinian,” we 
are told, “ who as early as 553 a.p. honored it by a special interdictory 
Novella, down to Clement VIII. and later—a space of over a thou- 
sand years—both the secular and the spiritual powers, kings and 
emperors, popes and anti-popes, vied with each other in hurling 
anathemas and bulls and edicts of wholesale confiscation and 
conflagrations against this luckless book. Thus within a period of 
less than fifty years—and these forming the latter half of the sixteenth 
century—it was publicly burnt no less than six different times, and 
that not in single copies, but wholesale by the wagon-load.” Our own 
England must during the middle ages have been sadly tainted with 
this corrupt source of moral and religious leprosy, for a pope deemed 
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it necessary to point to this plague spot in our country. Honorius IV. 
wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury anent that “ damnable book,” 
admonishing him gravely and desiring him “ vehemently ” to see that 
it be not read by anybody, since “ all other evils flow out of it.” 
This was in 1286. . In 1873 an Archbishop of Canterbury visited 
Sir Moses Montefiore’s College at Ramsgate—crammed with these 
“damnable ” books, and chiefly founded for the study of the work 
“out of which all other evils flow”—holding all the while sweet 
converse with the chief of this coliege. Such is the marvel which the 
lapse of centuries has wrought. At Rome, however, we believe the 
Talmud, in consequence of papal decrees, is still a tabooed book, for 
does it not figure conspicuously in the Index Prohibitorius? We 
believe that in that city, containing a Jewish population exceeding 
4000, not a single copy of the Talmud is to be found, except in the 
Vatican Library. And when the “damnable book ” was not to be 
kept out from the hands of the infatuated Jews, when the obnoxious 
volume was smuggled into Christendom from the dominions of the 
Crescent, whose rulers malignantly stopped their ears against the 
charmer’s warning voice resounding from the banks of the Tiber, 
permitting the pernicious work to be multiplied ad infinitum by means 
of the treacherous printing press; and when Christian princes, them- 
selves not proof against Jewish blandishments and Jewish gold, ac- 
quiesced in the reproduction of the book, another device was resorted 
to, which was as ingenious as it was profitable. The Talmud, and in- 
deed the whole of the Jewish literature, was to be purged ; nay, it 
was at one time gravely proposed to subject the Bible to the same 
operation, and to amend the original text by the Vulgate. This was 
a scheme which enjoyed the special patronage of greedy converts, 
whose eyes had been opened to “ the truth” by golden reasons. In- 
deed, it proved a gold mine to them and the Dominicans. — If the Tal- 
mud was to be purged, there must of course be purgers, alias censors, 
and who more fit for this oftice than those who, from their Jewish 
descent and education, were supposed to be the best acquainted with 
the baneful passages and their often hidden meaning which blasphemed 
Christianity and poisoned the Jewish mind against it? Set a thief to 
catch a thief. What a glorious opportunity for these informers for 
killing two birds with one stone—for ingratiating themselves on the 
one hand with those superiors, to whom the important duty of purg- 
ing had been intrusted, by pointing out the malignity of the Jews, 
who in their pertidious writings continued to crucify the Saviour 
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whom their ancestors so ruthlessly killed ; and, on the other hand, for 
accepting from their deserted brethren bribes in order not to make 
more discoveries than were requisite to establish the necessity of this 
censorship. 

Especially active in this field was the notorious Pfeffercorn, a Jew- 
ish convert, in the latter half of the sixteenth century, who endeavored 
to rouse the whole of Germany against the pernicious Talmud. He 
did succeed in kindling a conflagration such as had never before been 
witnessed, but not exactly in the direction which it was his wish to 
give to it. The flames spread, but at last chiefly concentrated them- 
selves on the building in which he had taken refuge. The movement 
called forth by him helped on the spread of the Reformation, which 
shook the papal structure to its very foundation. Thus Nemesis 
overtook the Talmud devourers. 

But in Italy, where the papal power was supreme, the persecu- 
tion of Hebrew Literature continued for several generations longer ; 
and it is touching to read how delegates of the Italian Jewish com- 
munities met repeatedly in secret conclave, deliberating on the means 
for keeping the destroyer away from their beloved books; how the 
communities taxed themselves, raised the necessary funds, and sent 
emissaries to the papal court with the instruction to ward off the 
threatened calamity from their darling libraries, by appeasing the 
auri sacra fames, to which Roman prelates were but too often a 
prey. 

But this semi-tragical procedure had also its comical side. It is 
amusing to see how these censors managed to mutilate most harmless 
passages and substitute others which then read on most oddly. When, 
for example, the censor “ found some ancient Roman in the book 
swearing by the Capitol or by Jupiter of Rome,” his mind instantly 
misgave him. Surely this Roman must be a Christian, the capitol 
the Vatican, Jupiter the Pope. And forthwith he struck out Rome 
and substituted any other place he could think of. A favorite spot 
seems to have been Persia, sometimes it was Aram or Babel. So 
that this worthy Roman may be found swearing, nay to this day, by 
the Capitol of Persia, or the Jupiter of Aram and Babel. But when- 
ever the word “ Gentile” occurred, the censor was seized with the 
most fanatic terrors. A “ Gentile” could not be possibly aught but 
a Christian; whether he lived in India or Athens, in Rome or in 
Canaan; whether he was a good Gentile—and there are many such 


in the Talmud—or a wicked one. Instantly he christened him, as 
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true one, as we can easily point it out by the infallible marks which 
are all comprised in the fulfillment of the following conditions :— 

1. It must not contain a single proposition which is contrary to 
the simple and eternal truth known to every human being by the 
deduction of his own perceptions. 

2. None of its own sentences must be disputed as an interpolation 
by any of the sects who profess with others to believe in the main 
contents of the same book. 

3. Although all prophecies were delivered by Divine inspiration 
in a sublimely poetic style, yet prophecies contain no fundamental 
doctrines of religion. Principles must be enunciated in simple prose, 
clear to every mind, and must not depend upon the exegesis assigned 
to the highly figurative language in which poets indulge. 

4. It must be written so logically, that its efficacy would be 
impaired by the addition or diminution of a single word, or by alter- 
ing its plain obvious construction. 

5. There must be a native beauty and majesty in all its sentences, 
and in their connection with each other. 

6. A spirit of divinity must breathe through all its pages, evident 
to the intuitive feeling of the reader, and whispering in his ear, with 
a still small voice, “ This book is inspired by God.” 

7. There must be no facts related in it about evil spirits—as famil- 
iar with men as rats with a conjurer. If such mischievous beings 
were ever in the world, where are they now ? 

8. It needs not contain any abstruse scientific matters, as astron- 
omy, mathematics, or natural philosphy, but it must betray no 
ignorance in those very matters of which it treats. 

9. It must in its narrative speak comfort and consolation, and 
inspire its believing reader with the conviction of a future life and 
eternal reward, but it must not treat expressly of a thing of which no 
man can form a clear idea. 

10. With the exception of the name of God, it must contain no 
words which represent subjects and things whose existence we know 
by the conviction of the mind only, and not by its perception, such 
us infinity, eternity, and the like; it may, however, speak of angels 
as beings which have been perceptible to some men. 

11. There must be in it no fanciful flight or poetical fiction, paint- 
ed with artful simplicity ; every such narrative is a sure mark of 
forgery, not only when clumsily designed by the hand of an unletter- 
ed muse, but even when grasped by the conception of genius, and 
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fanned with the wings of the most tender butterflies of Psyche 
herself. If religion and fancy are twin sisters, then London will be 
destroyed for her sin of not having a cathedral under the name of 
St. Shakspeare, or if a book evidently designed to catch the imagina- 
tion could deserve our belief, then surely, the “ Arabian Nights” 
ought to claim the first tribute of our veneration. 

12. It must contain such a prophecy of the future, that, at the time 
when the book was written, could not possibly have been predicted, 
except by the inspiration of God, and whose accomplishment we must 
now see with our own eyes. 

A book which answers all these conditions, is, without any doubt, 
the true depository of the revealed religion from God. 


H. H. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE TALMUD AND ITS PERSECUTORS. 
BY DR. A. BENISCH. 


It is most gratifying to contrast the present with the past. Time 
was when prejudice and ill-will against the Jews were extended to 
their literature, nay, when this was charged with the decried obstinacy 
with which they clung to their supposed soul-destroying unbelief. It 
was especially the Talmud which was the particular object of the 
aversion of good Christians. The ery was tolle causam. Auto-da- 
fés were solemnly decreed against the Talmud. “ From Justinian,” we 
are told, “ who as early as 553 a.p. honored it by a special interdictory 
Novella, down to Clement VIII. and later—a space of over a thou- 
sand years—both the secular and the spiritual powers, kings and 
emperors, popes and anti-popes, vied with each other in hurling 
anathemas and bulls and edicts of wholesale confiscation and 
conflagrations against this luckless book. Thus within a period of 
less than fifty years—and these forming the latter half of the sixteenth 
century—it was publicly burnt no less than six different times, and 
that not in single copies, but wholesale by the wagon-load.” Our own 
England must during the middle ages have been sadly tainted with 
this corrupt source of moral and religious leprosy, for a pope deemed 
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it necessary to point to this plague spot in our country. Honorius IV. 
wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury anent that “ damnable book,” 
admonishing him gravely and desiring him “ vehemently ” to see that 
it be not read by anybody, since “ all other evils flow out of it.” 
This was in 1286. _ In 1873 an Archbishop of Canterbury visited 
Sir Moses Montefiore’s College at Ramsgate—crammed with these 
“damnable” books, and chiefly founded for the study of the work 
“out of which all other evils flow”—holding all the while sweet 
converse with the chief of this college. Such is the marvel which the 
lapse of centuries has wrought. At Rome, however, we believe the 
Talmud, in consequence of papal decrees, is still a tabooed book, for 
does it not figure conspicuously in the Index Prohibitorius? We 
believe that in that city, containing a Jewish population exceeding 
4000, not a single copy of the Talmud is to be found, except in the 
Vatican Library. And when the “damnable book” was not to be 
kept out from the hands of the infatuated Jews, when the obnoxious 
volume was smuggled into Christendom from the dominions of the 
Crescent, whose rulers malignantly stopped their ears against the 
charmer’s warning voice resounding from the banks of the Tiber, 
permitting the pernicious work to be multiplied ad infinitum by means 
of the treacherous printing press; and when Christian princes, them- 
selves not proof against Jewish blandishments and Jewish gold, ac- 
quiesced in the reproduction of the book, another device was resorted 
to, which was as ingenious as it was profitable. The Talmud, and in- 
deed the whole of the Jewish literature, was to be purged ; nay, it 
was at one time gravely proposed to subject the Bible to the same 
operation, and to amend the original text by the Vulgate. This was 
a scheme which enjoyed the special patronage of greedy converts, 
whose eyes had been opened to “ the truth” by golden reasons. In- 
deed, it proved a gold mine to them and the Dominicans. If the Tal- 
mud was to be purged, there must of course be purgers, alias censors, 
and who more fit for this office than those who, from their Jewish 
descent and education, were supposed to be the best acquainted with 
the baneful passages and their often hidden meaning which blasphemed 
Christianity and poisoned the Jewish mind against it? Seta thief to 
catch athief. What a glorious opportunity for these informers for 
killing two birds with one stone—for ingratiating themselves on the 
one hand with those superiors, to whom the important duty of purg- 
ing had been intrusted, by pointing out the malignity of the Jews, 
who in their perfidious writings continued to crucify the Saviour 
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whom their ancestors so ruthlessly killed ; and, on the other hand, for 
accepting from their deserted brethren bribes in order not to make 
more discoveries than were requisite to establish the necessity of this 
censorship. 

Especially active in this field was the notorious Pfeffercorn, a Jew- 
ish convert, in the latter half of the sixteenth century, who endeavored 
to rouse the whole of Germany against the pernicious Talmud. He 
did succeed in kindling a conflagration such as had never before been 
witnessed, but not exactly in the direction which it was his wish to 
give to it. The flames spread, but at last chiefly concentrated them- 
selves on the building in which he had taken refuge. The movement 
called forth by him helped on the spread of the Reformation, which 
shook the papal structure to its very foundation. Thus Nemesis 
overtook the Talmud devourers. 

But in Italy, where the papal power was supreme, the persecu- 
tion of Hebrew Literature continued for several generations longer ; 
and it is touching to read how delegates of the Italian Jewish com- 
munities met repeatedly in secret conclave, deliberating on the means 
for keeping the destroyer away from their beloved books; how the 
communities taxed themselves, raised the necessary funds, and sent 
emissaries to the papal court with the instruction to ward off the 
threatened calamity from their darling libraries, by appeasing the 
auri sacra fames, to which Roman prelates were but too often a 
prey. 

But this semi-tragical procedure had also its comical side. It is 
amusing to see how these censors managed to mutilate most harmless 
passages and substitute others which then read on most oddly. When, 
for example, the censor “ found some ancient Roman in the book 
swearing by the Capitol or by Jupiter of Rome,” his mind instantly 
mnisgave him. Surely this Roman must be a Christian, the capitol 
the Vatican, Jupiter the Pope. And forthwith he struck out Rome 
and substituted any other place he could think of. A favorite spot 
seems to have been Persia, sometimes it was Aram or Babel. So 
that this worthy Roman may be found swearing, nay to this day, by 
the Capitol of Persia, or the Jupiter of Aram and Babel. But when- 
ever the word “ Gentile” occurred, the censor was seized with the 
most fanatic terrors. A “ Gentile” could not be possibly aught but 
a Christian; whether he lived in India or Athens, in Rome or in 
Canaan; whether he was a good Gentile—and there are many such 
in the Talmud—or a wicked one. Instantly he christened him, as 
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fancy moved him, an “ Egyptian,” an “ Aramean,” an“ Amalekite,” 
an “ Arab,” a Negro,” sometimes a whole people. 

“In the West of Europe this frenzy happily has died out long ago. 
But in the North, in the fanatic reign of the late Czar, it revived, and 
this too with a vengeance. The rigid censorship there exercised pro- 
duced strange readings in Hebrew books. In consequence of this 
censorship, it for instance became necessary to substitute for yavan 
(m Greek), the word yishmael (Sxyner Turk or Mahometan), lest the 
Greek or Russian Church should be spoken of in some insidious 
manner. Imagine in the special prayer inserted at 2n in the my»w 
s;wy in commemoration of the victories obtained by the Maccabees 
over the Syro-Grecians, the words nyynn Sxyme mabp moe (when the 
wicked Ishmaclite kingdom arose) substituted for mab» (Greek 
kingdom), as it isin the text. Such were and such will be at all 
times the consequences of fanaticism. When it kills indiscriminately 
the believer and. unbeliever in order to prevent the escape of the 
latter, it lays unction to its soul by the declaration “ God will know 
His own,” and when the censor turns good sense into an absurdity in 
order to protect the dominant system from blasphemy, he comforts 
himself with the exclamation animam meam salvavi. 

Happily the Talmud has outlived all these persecutions. The 
sentence has been reversed. It has in our days been rehabilitated ; 
and among its ablest vindicators Emanuel Deutsch will rank fore- 
most.—Jewish Chronicle. 


OLD TOASTS. 


“ Herr’s a health to all those that I love; 
Here’s a health to all.those that love me; 
Here’s a health to all those that love those that I love, 
And to those that love those that love me. 


Here’s to those that love them that love us; 

Here’s to them that love those that love us; 

Here’s to those that love those, that love those, that love those, 
That love those that love them that love us.” 

















